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Memorabilia. 





N the Transactions of the London and 
* Middlesex Archaeological Society, Vol. 
vii., Part iv., which we received the other 
day, the first article is that by the President, 
Sir Montagu Sharpe, K.C., on’ Middlesex in 
Domesday Book. The Middlesex returns to 
Domesday Book, it is strange to think, have 
not hitherto been adequately commented on, 
a fact which lends additional importance to 
this paper. It concludes with mention of 


some miscellaneous returns: fishponds valued ; 


from 500 to 1,000 eels; swineherds in the oak 
forests of the hundreds of Gore and Edmon- 
ton tending upwards of 9,260 head of swine 
while their fellows of the Hounslow and 
Spelethorne Hundreds could, on that lighter 
soil, find pannage for only 630; parks for wild 
beasts at Enfield and Ruislip. Sir Montagu 
estimates that at the date with which he is 
concerned about 43 per cent. of the county 
was under tillage; that 53 per cent. was 
forest, woodlands and rough pasture, and 
4 per cent. lay in roadways, green lanes and 
footpaths, none of which were counted in 
Domesday Book. The population at the time 
he puts at about 7,200 men and their families, 
The details of the survey show that long prior 
to Domesday Book ‘‘ a comprehensive system 
of rural economy had existed in Middlesex.’’ 
Major N. G. Brett-James next gives us 
Part IV of his work on ‘Some Extents and 
Surveys of Hendon,’ in which he reaches the 
periods of the Civil War and the Restoration 
and the careers of the Herberts of Powis 
Castle and their kin, adherents of the old reli- 
gon, who number among them the William 

erbert latest put forward of claimants to be 
the ‘Mr. W. H.”’ to whom Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets are dedicated. The Ancient Customs 
of the Manor of Hendon, 1685, with lists of 
copyhold land and tenements and their respec- 








| tive holders, accompanied by a detailed: plan, 


drawn first in 1754 and re-drawn by Major 
Brett-James, constitute one of the principal 
and most valuable parts of these particular 
Transactions. Mr. C. A. Bradford writes on 
Christopher Doddington, a patron before 1683 
of St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn. 


IHE Revue des Deux Mondes for Dec. 15— 
in ‘Les Carnets de Ludovic Halévy,’ 
under date 30 June, 1879—has a story about 
the Empress Eugénie and the Prince Imperial 
which might have come from the reign of 
Louis XIV. It is said to have been told by 
M. Alfred Blanche, a well-known French Gov- 
ernment official of the ’sixties. The Empress 
was of a passionate temper. One day the 
Prince, then about ten years old, displeased 
her by something he oul Furious, she gave 
him a most violent beating; and then on a 
sudden, perceiving by the screams of the child, 
who had never been beaten in that sort before, 
that she was hitting too hard, she fell on 
her knees before him after the Spanish 
fashion, and asked his forgiveness, The little 
prince, in the midst of his tears and sobs, 
said to her, ‘‘ A mother niay beat her son, 
but she mustn’t ever ask his torgiveness.’’ 
M. Gérard d’Houville, under ‘ Spectacles,’ 
has a word on the closing of the El Greco 
exhibition at the Galerie des Beaux-Arts, re- 
gretting in particular the ‘ St. Martin’ and 
that ‘ Adoration of the Shepherds’ which we 
shall soon all be contemplating among the 
seventeenth-century works of art at Burling- 
ton House. For this his admiration is lyri- 
cal (‘‘ toute mon admiration se _ prosterne 
... ”’) describing it prettily as a “ haute 
page qui s’ élance de la créche au ciel avec 
Vallégresse d’un alleluia.”’ 


A HUNDRED years ago—on Jan. 1, 1838, 

as may be seen in the ‘ D.N.B.’—died a 
good physician, John Cooke, who started life, 
under the auspices of Dr. Doddridge, as a dis- 
senting minister, but gave up that calling for 
medicine, and after a training at Guy’s Hos- 
pital, London, at Edinburgh and at Leyden, 
settled in London as physician to the Royal 
General Dispensary in Bartholomew Close. 
His principal work was ‘ A Treatise on Ner- 
vous Diseases,’ which was coupled with his 
friend Dr. Thomas Young’s ‘ Treatise on 
Phthisis,’ as being the ‘‘ two medical works 
in the English language entitled to [the] 
distinction ’’ of being considered ‘“‘ a medica 
library ’’ upon its subject. We are told that 
throughout his life John Cooke studied the 
poetry of Homer and enjoyed it. 
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HERE and there an Alpinist will perhaps 
remember that on Jan. 1 a hundred years 
ago, Hereward Brooke George was born. In 
the sixties of last century he made or shared 
in making, more than one first ascent and 
more than one discovery. At his rooms in 
New College, Oxford, the Alpine Journal was 
first suggested, and he himself became its first 
editor. Dr. Rait, in the account of George in 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ tells us also that he was one 
of the first Alpine climbers to employ photo- 
graphy. Although the main work of his life 
was law and history, his main interest in 
climbing was not in the recreation and physi- 
cal exercise, but rather in the geographical 
and scientific questions to be elucidated. 


N Jan. 6 falls the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of one of the most 
interesting ladies of the sixteenth century— 
Jane Dormer, Duchess of Feria. The chief 
authority for her life—Henry Clifford, a 
member of her household for several of her 
later years, and witness of her death—tells us, 
that even as a child, she was ‘‘ apt, very dis- 
ciplinable, obedient, humble, awful, generous 
in her condition.’’ Playmate of Edward VI, 
friend of Mary of England and later of Mary 
of Scotland, all her life the centre of mag- 
nificence so that she travelled as a princess 
and dealt with affairs as a potentate, Jane, 
with all her sweetness, beauty, strength of 
character, and the charm that still lingers 
around her name, had her mind fixed upon 
the world beyond this, and her good servant, 
like her a fervent Papist, duly emphasizes the 
fact. There is a certain tact required in the 
biography of a saintly personage—exempli- 
fied in Isaak Walton’s Lives. Henry Clifford 
has it, not indeed in perfection, yet his life 
of the Duchess of Feria has one advantage 
over more accomplished work; it gives the 
impression that its effectiveness—so far as it 
goes—is directly due, not to the skill and 
mind of the author, but to the merit of the 
subject, 


N})E received the other day from Germany a 
little book called ‘ Das deutsche Gesicht,’ 
which consists half, of nearly fifty photo- 
raphs of German heads representing the types 
ound in sculpture and painting through a 
period of some seven hundred years, and half, 
of letter-press commenting on them. The first 
is a carving from a lectern at Freudenstadt of 
about 1170—an admirably strong and expres- 
sive generalisation of the human face as the 
mediaeval artist saw it; the last a portrait of 
a youth painted in 1855 which illustrates, so 
the compiler seems to think, the decadence 








reached by the nineteenth century, where 
attractive personal appearance was an affair 
of merely individual good looks and witness to 
nothing behind it. Between the two are many 
striking heads, recourse having been had for 
several examples to Albrecht Diirer who is, 
— too wayward in his view of form to 
make his work really representative of his sub- 
ject. Bardon’s bust of Kant is included, Some 
of the compiler’s comments may provoke a 
smile (the force and dignity of the German 
countenance are largely his theme) but never- 
theless, it would be interesting to have a simi- 
lar collection of the countenances of other 
nations, 


WE have received from Mr. Edwin Chappell 
two brochures on Samuel Pepys. The 

first consists of the words with which he 
accompanied the 120 slides shown to the 
Greenwich and Lewisham Antiquarian Society 
on Nov. 16 last. These slides include the 
various portraits of Pepys, true or but so- 
called ; among them is that in the Coronation 
Procession of James II. where Pepys figures 
as one of the Barons of the Cinque Ports who 
hold up the King’s canopy. The face, seen 
enlarged, is found to correspond well with the 
best of the portraits. Mr. Chappell, showing 
Mrs, Pepys’s monument in St, Olave’s, ex- 
pressed disagreement with the commonly re- 
ceived view that it was placed so high up in 
order to be seen from the Navy Office pew; in 
his opinion it was the size of the monument, 
combined with the requirement that it should 
be as near as possible to the vault, which 
forced it up to its too great height. The neces- 
sary width of wall could not otherwise be 
obtained. As it is, Mr. Chappell tells us, on 
the right side of the dark stone background 
a bit had to be chopped away and moreover, 
to get a little more width, a bit has been 
scooped out of the end wall of the church. 
‘ Miscellanea Pepysiana,’ the second bro- 
chure, castigates and corrects certain mistakes. 
The two most interesting points made are that 
Samuel Atkins’s dropping on his knees and 
crying ‘‘ God bless the King and this honour- 
able Bench ’’ when he was pronounced ‘‘ Not 
Guilty’ were but part of the conventional 
behaviour on such occasions, plainly to be 
seen by comparing the verbatim reports of his 
and of other trials; and that if the Rev. John 
Smith who transcribed the diary had hap- 
pened to find and use the ‘ Tachygraphy’ 
which lay close to his hand, he would probably 
—contrary to the usual opinion—not have 
saved himself more than one month’s work 
out of thirty-six. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





SOLDIERING AND CIRCUSES. 


HE fact that the Circus season is on again 
and that we are all thinking about the 
Army is something more than a coincidence. 
The Circus, in this country at least, owed 
much to the Army, for Philip Astley 
(1742-1814), the father of the English Circus, 
learned his equestrianship and his skill as an 
organiser in the cavalry, 

The account of Astley in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
which Mr, Willson Disher has recently 
expanded in his book, ‘ Greatest Show on 
Barth,’ is very skimpy as regards his mili- 
tary career. That is unfortunate, because 
Astley remained intensely interested in the 
Army all his life, actually joining up again 
at the age of fifty-one and going abroad as a 
volunteer with his old regiment. 

Astley, who was born at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, on Jan. 8, 1742, started life with his 
father as a veneer-cutter and cabinet-maker— 
which probably gave him some of his skill as 
a conjurer. At the age of seventeen he enlisted 
at Coventry in Eliott’s Light Horse, after- 
wards the 15th Hussars, which had just (1759) 
been raised. It was a year of intense activity 
in regiment raising, and young Astley was 
apparently swept up to the recruiting fever. 
Decastro, the Jewish comedian, in his curious 
‘Memoirs’ (1824), says that the corps was 
nicknamed the Tailors’ Regiment from the 
great number of snips who joined it. It was 
called Eliott’s Light Horse after the Colonel, 
George Augustinus Eliott (1717-1790), the 
future defender of Gibraltar—seventh son of 
the 3rd Baronet of Stobs, in Roxburghshire— 
who was created Baron Heathfield in 1787. 

When Astley petitioned Parliament in 
June, 1788, to be allowed to run his circus 
on a programme containing more than eques- 
trianism—an expansion to which the owners 
of Sadler’s Wells Theatre objected—he for- 
warded a testimonial as to his military career, 
written by George Nangle, who had been a 
lieutenant in Eliott’s Horse. Nangle’s recom- 
mendation, which appeared in the London 
papers of June 25, 1788, ran as follows: 

This is to certify that Philip Astley, late ser- 
jeant major in His Majesty’s Rfteenth regiment 
of Light Dragoons, served during the late war 
in Germany and was present with the regiment 
on several occasions. That at the disembarka- 
tion of the troop at Bremerlee at the mouth 





of the Weser, by his spirited activity he was 
the principal means of saving several men and 
horse in imminent danger, from the accidental 
oversetting of the boat. 

[A note, apparently by Astley himself, adds— 
Lord Heathfield, after the disembarkation at 
Bremerlee, promoted, rewarded and thanked 
Mr, Astley in front of the regiment for his 
bravery on this occasion.] 

That he signalised himself on every occasion 
particularly at the battle of Emsdorff July 16, 
1760, where he took a Royal Standard of France, 
prior to which his horse was shot under him, 
and, on peg | remounted, was so fortunate as 
to bring off the Standard, from an escort of the 
enemy’s infantry, during which he was 
wounded. 

{This was probably the occasion when he was 
wounded in the ankle. A note adds—After the 
engagement at Emsdorff, Lord Heathfield par- 
ticularly noticed this service and Mr. Astley 
had the honour to lay at his Majesty’s feet in 
Hyde Park the French Royal Standard taken 
by him.) 

That at the battle of Friedburg, when on the 
advanced guard, which I had the honour of 
commanding, he personally assisted, under a 
very heavy fire, in bringing off his Serene High- 
ness, the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, when 
Highness was wounded within the Enemy’s 
ines. 

[A note, ageacently by Astley, adds— Gen- 
eral Luckner gave Mr. Astley ten ducats as a 
reward for having prevented the Prince from 
being taken prisoner. Mr. Astley (then Ser- 
geant) with only four dragoons charged and 
repulsed a  eage/ of hussars, who were bearing 
down to take advantage of the Prince’s situ- 
ation.”’] 

That by his spirit, activity and zeal for the 
services, he gained the approbation and esteem 
of the officers of the regiment, and from my 
personal knowledge of him, being in the same 
troop and under my command, can undoubtedly 
affirm that his younger days were diligently 
employed in the service of his country and that 
his character as a_ soldier and a man of 
integrity were unexceptionable. 


Astley also forwarded to Parliament a copy 
of his diubave, signed by William Erskine— 

‘* given under my hand and seal of the regi- 

ment at Derby the 21st day of June, 1766” 

(The Morning Post misprinted the date as 

1776, though the Morning Herald and Morn- 

ing Chronicle were correct). Erskine was 

Lieut.-General Sir William Erskine, Ist 

Bart. of Torrie in Fife (1728-1795)—a great- 
grandson of the 2nd Lord Cardross—who is 

mixed up by the ‘ D.N.B.’ with his son, Sir 

William (1776-1813), also of the 15th Hussars. 

Astley’s discharge runs: 


These are to certify that Philip Astley, ser- 
gent major in the above regiment [Eliott’s] and 
in Sir William Erskine’s troop hath served for 
the space of seven years and upwards honestly 
and faithfully, much becoming a Gentleman; 
but by his own request, he is hereby discharged, 
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having just been accounted with for all his pay 
and arrears of pay as appears by his receipt 
at the back hereof. 


While in the Army Astley had shown great 
skill in horse-breaking and Decastro tells us 
that ‘‘ the ardent spirit which ever buoyed 
up his mind” was fired at the equestman 
feats of three riders who performed at the 
Three Hats, Islington, and at Dobney’s Gar- 
dens there. They were Thomas Johnson 
(died 1785), an eccentric Irishman, who re- 
turned to his native land to be a farmer and 
died in poverty in 1785; one Price, who is 
said to have made £14,000: and ‘‘ Old Samp- 
son,’”? who ultimately set up a riding-school in 
Tottenham Court Road. Agcording to De- 
castro, it was their performances which made 
Astley seek his discharge. Decastro goes on 
to say that on leaving the Army, Astley ‘ cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of these three riders 
and studiously endeavoured to glean from 
them all their superior methods of teaching 
and breaking.”” I fancy it would be more 
correct to say that he simply added some 
special wrinkles to the knowledge of the horse- 
manship he had already acquired in the 
Army. He soon started out on his own, being 
advertised as the ‘‘ English Hussar from 
Eliott’s Dragoons.’’ He also married an 
equestrienne, whose name I do not know, but 
who got a benefit in 1769. The marriage pro- 
bably took place after he left the Army, for 
their son, known as ‘‘ young Astley,’’ was 
“‘only five’’ in July, 1772. 

Astley’s military instincts took him in 
April, 1769, to a review on Wimbledon Com- 
mon, where the King, we are told, was much 
pleased with Mr. Astley’s learned horse, 
which he made “ kneel, lie down and sit up 
like a dog at the word of command.”’ He 
began giving performances in a field at 
Glover’s Halfpenny Hatch, at Lambeth, and 
ultimately settled down at Westminster 
Bridge Road, where, it is curious to note, 
an old man used to breed pheasants. There 
he built his amphitheatre. 

Besides his circus he had a riding-school, 
where he taught the Quality equestrianship. 
He clearly regarded his military status as an 
asset, for he set forth his position on the 
title-page of his little book :— 


‘The Modern Riding Master, or a key to the 
knowledge of the horse and horsemanship, with 
several necessary rules for young horsemen.’ 
By Philip Astley, riding master, late of His 
Majesty’s Royal Light Dragoons; adorned with 
several engravings. (London: printed and sold 
by the author at his riding school, Westminster 
Road, May 27, 1775: 8vo, pp. 40: price 1/-. 
Dedicated to the King.) 





He afterwards expanded this little book into 
a much bigger one :— 


‘ Astley’s System of Equestrian Education, 
exhibiting the beauties and defects of the 
horse, with serious and important advice on its 
general excellence, preserving it in_ health, 
grooming it’ with plates, (Sold by C. Creed, 
No. 2 Westminster Bridge Road: entered at 
Stationer’s Hall, 1801: pp. vi. + 192, + 14 
(index), + 6 plates, including a frontispiece 
portrait of Astley. Dedicated to the Duke of 
York). 

At least eight editions of the ‘ System ’ were 
printed. The edition of 1801 contained (pp. 
33-76): ‘‘ a dialogue on equestrian education 
between the author, a professor of the manege 
d’equitation, and a young oavalry officer.”’ 

Astley was assisted by his wife, his son and 
his nephew, John Taylor, whose wife is des- 
cribed in 1780 as ‘‘a young lady from 
Vienna.’’ In the same year his son, “ Master 
Astley ’’ was advertised as ‘‘ the greatest per- 
former that ever appeared in any age.”’ 

Astley never lost touch with the Army. He 
often had military performances at his 
theatre, advertising his ‘‘ Troop of Horse and 
Foot.’’ Perhaps as a counterblast to the per- 
secution of him by the Sadler’s Wells people in 
June, 1788, his old chief, Lord Heathfield, 
gave him the charger he had used throughout 
the siege of Gibraltar. Decastro blunders 
when he suggests that the animal was given 
as a gift when Astley left the Army, for 
Heathfield was not in contact with Spain till 
thirteen years after that. Decastro says that 
the charger was called the ‘‘ Spanish Horse ”’; 
but an ode about it, which was printed in the 
Morning Herald (June 16, 1788), shortly after 
Astley got it, describes it as ‘‘ the Gibraltar 
Charger.’’ Here is one of the five ten-line 
stanzas of the ode :— 

Defiance in his eye-ball glares, 

His neighings fill war-wounded airs. 

His spreading chest for conquest glows 

With which a meets attacking foes— 
In triumph o’er them treads. 

He welcomes Death, mankind to save 

And no reward but Love he’ll crave. 

His nostrils burn with warlike fire 

Till vict’ry’s gain’d he’ll never tire, 
His heart no danger dreads. 

The horse proved an enormous draw when 
he first got it, and Astley, as one newspaper 
said, ‘‘ seemed to be in his glory and the 
Gibraltar Charger quite at his ease ’’ on being 
surrounded by fireworks. Indeed, it was 4 
remarkable animal, for Decastro tells us that 
‘this beast was accustomed at a public per- 
formance to ungirt his own saddle, wash his 
feet in a pail of water, fetch and carry a com- 
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plete tea equipage, and many other strange 
things. He would take a kettle of boiling 
water off a flaming fire and acted indeed after 
the manner of a waiter in a tavern.’’ The 
horse outlived Astley, and after its death its 
hide was made into a ‘‘ thunder drum”’ on 
the prompt side of the theatre. 

War and rumours of war came home to 
Astley vividly in 1789. In the first place the 
circus, which he had built in the Rue de Faux- 
bourg du Temple, Paris, in 1786, was annexed 
as a barracks and one of his old war wounds 
seem to have ended, or, at any rate, inter- 
rupted his career as an equestrian, for on 
Aug. 15, 1789, he wrote to an old comrade in 
arms in Plymouth—‘‘ I some time ago had 
the misfortune to hurt the tendon of my right 
ancle near the gun shot wound I got while 
you and I were in the front of Hesse Cassel. 
In consequence I am obliged to give up the 
equestrian department to my son. Neverthe- 
less I manage to hobble on the stage, and 
lately brought off the entertainment of the 
Bastile.’’ 

But his activities were far from ended, not 
only in his circus business, but as regards the 
Army. Thus Decastro tells us that when the 
Army, under the command of the Duke of 
York, was embarking from the continent in 
the spring of 1793 previous to the siege of 
Valenciennes, Astley made himself ‘‘ particu- 
larly useful in shipping the horses attached 
to it at Greenwich and Woolwich, which his 
Royal Highness was highly pleased with and 
assured him that if ever he could in any way 
serve him he, Mr. Astley, might command 
him.”’ The Duke was interested in circuses, 
for he went to see a show at the Three Hats, 
Islington, in 1766. His uncle, the Duke of 
Gloucester, was a supporter of Astley’s rival, 
Charles Hughes, who ran the Royal Circus at 
Southwark, afterwards the Royal Surrey 
Theatre. Astley, though fifty-one, joined up 
again, going abroad as a volunteer with his 
old regiment, and ‘the made himself popular 
by ‘‘ supplying the soldier’s wants.’’ Decas- 
tro tells us that he took with him ‘“‘ a very 
large strong chest with bits of broad cloth, 
thread, needles, leather, bristles, wax, in fact 
everything ’? useful in camp in that way, 
besides 500 flannel] jackets and at the corner 
of each of them was sewed in a shilling that 
in case they were in want of money 
for refreshment they would know where 
they might find a friend in need. Pre- 
vious to its being got together, Astley, 
like a good tactician, called his com- 
pany in the theatre and asked them what 





they would yield as contents for the chest. 
The ladies instantly offered their services in 
making the jackets, Decastro himself pre- 
sented a thousand ‘‘ segars,’’ which he had got 
from a man in Liverpool. Astley was de- 
lighted with the gift, which he described as 
‘“no bad thing for the nose on a cold bleak 
night.’’ 

While Astley was serving Decastro tells us 
that in a retreat he saved a gun from being 
carried off by the enemy, and presented it to 
the Duke of York, who “‘ generously made him 
a present of the four horses which drew it.”’ 
Astley put them up to the hammer and gave 
the proceeds to ‘‘ be expended on refreshments 
for his fellow soldiers.’’ 

Astley’s itch for authorship always strong, 
was quickened by the campaign, for in 1794, 
he wrote a little book :— 


‘Remarks on the profession and duty of a 
soldier with other observations relative to the 
Army at this time in actual service on the Con- 
tinent.’ By Philip Astley, Esq., of Hercules 
Hall, Lambeth Road. (London: printed for the 
author, 1794. 8vo; pp. 56. Dedicated to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, who was at this time 
Chamberlain of the Household and Colonel in 
the army during service). 


In this pamphlets Astley said: ‘‘ The pro- 
fession of a soldier in my humble opinion 
carries with it a very extensive and honour- 
able name: it is allowed to be lawful by Holy 
Writ.’’ Another of his obiter dicta ran :— 


Temperance in a soldier, in every sense, leads 
to valour, and valour most unquestionably to 
victory. But in order perfectly to obtain so 
desirable an end, it is also to be understood 
that a proper respect and veneration should at 
all times be kept in mind, towards the will of 
the Supreme Deity under whose divine banners 
every good is to be expected; but by a profana- 
tion of the same, every evil may arise. 

The bulk of the volume, which also contains 
an address to the Army, was made up of 
technical instructions beginning with ‘‘ obser- 
vations on small bodies advancing into an 
enemy’s country.’’ He dealt with such sub- 
jects as cavalry, dragoons’ swords, embarking 
and disembarking horses, baggage, outposts, 
horse disease and the like, with ‘‘ cursory 
remarks’? on the _ newly-invented mili- 
tary ‘‘ lanthorn ’’—which shows that he kept 
abreast of the time. The engraved frontis- 
piece of the volume showed the French mode 
of pointing cannon “as practised at Valen- 
ciennes during the siege of 1793.”’ 

In addition to this little manual he put 
his knowledge of the continent to good purpose 
by writing in the same year :— 
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‘Description and historical account of the 
laces now the theatre of war in the Low 
Jountries, viz, [39 places mentioned]: embel- 
lished with a frontispiece and plans of these 
places, the most remarkable for their fortifica- 
tions.’ By Philip Astley, Esq., of Hercules Hall, 
Lambeth Road. (London: printed for the 
author by H. Pace, No. 50, Borough High Street, 
am ye pp. viii. 80. Dedicated to the Duke of 

ork, 

There were at least four editions, 

This book was supplemented later on by 
Astley with a series of maps, designed as “‘ a 
key to newspapers, magazines, etc.” He 
began in 1800 with a four-sheet map of ‘‘ the 
Empire of Germany, Holland, the Nether- 
lands, France, Switzerland, the Grisons, the 
north of Italy, etc.’’ published at 15s. He 
also produced a map of France 15s. and in 
1808 he issued a map of Europe (at half-a- 
crown). Only the first and third of these are 
in the British Museum. 

Astley was serving abroad when on Aug. 16, 
1794, his circus was burned. Decastro tells 
us that the Duke of York, whose birthday 
that date was, informed him of the disaster, 
and Astley got the permission of his colonel 
to return to London. He got quickly to work, 
for the first stone of the new theatre was laid 
on Monday, Sept. 8. 

He became very friendly with the Duke of 
York, who commissioned him to escort his 
brother, Ernest, afterwards Duke of Cumber- 
Tand, to Queen Charlotte, with a letter recom- 
mending Astley to her notice ‘‘as a bold 
soldier and a deserving veteran in their ser- 
vice.”’ 

On the declaration of the Peace of Amiens 
(March 27, 1802), Astley dressed himself out 
in his Windsor uniform, and mounted on his 
charger—presumably the ‘‘ Spanish Horse ’’— 
waited at the door of h circus to see the King 
and the Duke of York passing after their 
return from Greenwich and Woolwich, where 
they had welcomed the returning troops. 
Decastro tells us that the Duke noticed Astley, 
who saluted in “ high military style.’’ The 
King asked York who the figure on the 
charger was: ‘‘ Mr, Astley, sir, one of my 
good friends, one that fought in the German 
war.’’ The King then turned to Astley and 
““made a gracious assent to him, which so 
heightened the flattery of Astley, that it was 
a theme of exultation to him it was constant 
in his remembrance for a long time.”’ 

When the troops arrived in London, Astley 
entertained them in relays in his circus, and 
that had the advantage of drawing the general 

ublic to see the heroes. Decastro tells us that 

is generosity made him ‘‘ more popular than 





ever with the Government and the military.” 

After the Peace of Amiens Astley went over 
again to France to get back his Paris circus, 
which had been used as a barracks, and he 
not only managed to resume possession, but 
he also got the rent owing to him. He was 
still in Paris when war was again declared. 
Luckily he escaped being packed off like so 
many of his countrymen to Verdun. He was 
still in Paris when he heard that his circus 
had again been burned down on Sept. 2, 1803, 
his son’s mother-in-law, Mrs. Woodman, 
cy | in the flames, while his own wife 

ad died a week before. 

He ultimately retired from his London cir- 
cus and went to live in Paris, When in 
Decastro’s turgid words ‘‘ he left this world 
as peaceful as a lamb’”’ on Oct. 20, 1814, he 
was buried at Pére Lachaiee. 

Astley’s rival, Charles Hughes, who ran the 
Royal Circus, afterwards the Surrey Theatre, 
was also indebted to the Army, for he was 
backed by his ground landlord, Colonel Temple 
West. West was not only the owner of the 
land, but he joined the syndicate which erected 
the theatre because he dabbled in playwriting. 
He died in September, 1783, after riding a 
horse which Hughes had bought him. The 
exertion had reopened an old wound which he 
had got as a boy on H.M.S. Buckingham, in 
1756. Decastro tells us that Hughes’s enemies 
suggested to West’s widow, whom he calls 
‘Lady ’’ West, that Hughes had deliberately 
supplied a difficult horse and she took up an 
antagonistic attitude to Hughes and his part- 
ner, Charles Dibdin. This, he states, was the 
reason why the managers got into trouble for 
performing without a licence. The feud con- 
tinued a long time, for Temple West (the 
Colonel’s son?) refused to grant a new lease 
of the house in 1816. That was how the Royal 
Coburg Theatre, now the Old Vic, came into 
existence. 

The family of Ducrow graduated from the 
Circus to the Army, forse the great Andrew 
Ducrow’s son, also named Andrew, born pos- 
thumously, entered the 40th Foot and was 
killed by an ensign in the Maori war in 1840, 
as you will find from the elaborate Ducrow 
monument at Kensal Green. His sister 
Louisa, who died in 1917, and who figured in 
her father’s circus as a child, married Sur- 
geon-Major Henry Wilson (died 1900), who 
served in the Indian Mutiny. Last of all, Mr. 
Bertram Mills, who has brought the Circus to 
such a high pitch at Olympia, “ did his bit” 
in the Great War, attaining the rank of cap- 
tain. His master of the horse, Major Arthur 
Sowler, who died on Dec. 4, 1937, had been in 
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the Army. He was probably the first Eton 
boy to enter the Circus business. 

In the future, however, the Circus need not 
look to the Army for recruits, for there will 
soon be no horses left to the cavalry. 


Joun Matcotm Buttock. 


STAR SLIME. 


NY old word, custom or belief mentioned 
by Shakespeare starts with long odds in 

the race against oblivion. It happens that 
he has not mentioned the widespread belief 
that fallen stars turn to slime or jelly. When 
he records how ‘‘ certain stars shot madly 
from their spheres,’’ he does not bring them 
down in a gelatinous form, and the same 
restraint is naturally exercised in describing 
Antony as a fallen star. In Scott’s ‘ Talis- 
man,’ the Hermit of Engaddi thus refers to 
his fall from the heroic Alberick Mortemar: 
“Seek a fallen star, and thou shalt only 
light on some foul jelly.”’ But this has not 
sufficed to make the notion generally known. 
The belief was alive in country places at 
least as late as 1855. “‘ It warn’t there last 
evening; we saw the stars falling in the 
night, and in the morning we found this 
where they fell.’’ Lowell records it in the 
New England of his day. But one hears 
little of it now, and it is almost unknown 
except to readers of our older poets. The 
Jacobeans and Carolines found it a useful 
weapon in their metaphysical armoury. 
Shakespeare’s young friend Fletcher hints 
at it in ‘The Faithful Shepherdess ’—‘‘ No 
slough of falling star did ever hit Upon this 
bank ’’—which we may if we like contrast 
with ‘“‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank !’’ But the earliest reference known 
to me is by Richard de Bury (1345). Deplor- 
ing the poverty which drove many promising 
students to mechanical arts for a livelihood, 
he writes: ‘‘ the planet in its course is hurled 
backwards, and while it bears the nature and 
likeness of a star, suddenly drops and becomes 
a meteor.’’ The original word is assub, 
Arabic for a falling star, and used elsewhere 
for “star slime.’’ One would like to know 
whether the Arabians got this belief, as they 
got so much else, from Aristotle. 1 have it 
on the best authority that the belief is not 
mentioned in Aristotle’s works as we possess 
them. Bacon, as far as I know, mentions the 
jelly no more than Shakespeare — another 
proof of identity ?—but he was aware that the 
so-called shooting stars are not stars at all; 
they are generally supposed, he says, to con- 





sist of some shining and inflamed viscous sub- 
stance, ‘‘ but let this be farther investigated.’’ 
Giles Fletcher writes of ‘‘ melting stars that 
glide along their oily threads.”” That oil 
seems to have been a family opinion, for his 
brother Phineas also introduces it, but leading 
to the familiar jelly: 

So airy flames to heavenly seem allied; 

But when their oil is spent they swiftly glide, 
And into jellied mire melt all their gilded pride. 

Sandys also knew that these ‘‘ airy flames ”’ 
are distinct from the heavenly bodies. In a 
note to his translation of Ovid he tells us that 


these meteors are round and compacted exhala- 
tions; which inflamed aloft are struck down by 
the aerial cold; and carry the name of stars, 
in that they resemble them both in form and 
splendour; whose sloughs according to the vul- 
gar receipt we often see lie on the ground like 
jelly. 

To complete our poetical references—Donne 
is really rather shocking: 


As he that sees a star fall runs apace, 

And finds a jelly in the place, 

So doth the bridegroom haste as much, 
Being told this star is fallen, and finds her such, 

Honeysuckle wives may be tolerable, upon 
occasion, but jelly wives——! Cowley has a 
similitude of those who look for spiritual 
direction by visions and inspirations: 

So stars appear to drop to us from sky, 

And gild the passage as they fly; 

But when they fall, and meet th’ opposing 

ground, ° 

What but a sordid slime is found? 

In one of Herrick’s fairy poems, part of 
the fairies’ food is ‘“‘ glow-worm’s fire, mixed 
with the far-fetched binding jelly of a star.” 
Lovelace describes the eyes of a mistress grown 
old: 

And by the glorious light 
Of both those stars, of which their spheres 
bereft 
Only the jelly’s left. 

Similarly Benlowes imagines Helen’s radi- 
ant eyes to sink ‘‘as falling stars which 
jellied turn to dust.’’ He also says that 
Nature’s gaieties, compared with Heaven, 
show ‘‘ As a crude jelly dropt from dusky 
clouds at best.’’ Henry King thus moralizes: 

Seek for the star that’s shot upon the ground, 

And nought but a dim jelly there is found; 

Thus foul and dark our female stars appear, 

If fallen or loosened once from virtue’s 

sphere. 

And William Pattison, a very minor poet 
of the eighteenth century, who died in poverty 
of small-pox at the age of twenty-one, has 
the same thought: 
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Bright, as those glittering worlds that roll 
above, 

Are women, when in virtue’s orb they move; 

But then, like stars once fallen, their light 
they lose, : : 

Unheeded fade, and turn to slime like those. 


Suckling, in a Farewell to Love, is a con- 
trast to Donne. The jelly was as repulsive 
to him as it seems to have been attractive 
to the Dean’s bridegroom : 

As he, whose quicker eye doth 

A false star shot to a marked place 

Doth run apace, 

And thinking it to catch, 

A jelly up does snatch. . 

Dryden has three references, all in his 
plays. In ‘Tyrannic Love’ two spirits 
appear from above and converse : 

A. Lest our leap from the sky should prove too 


trace 


ar, 

We slide on the back of a new-falling star. 
B. And drop from above 

In a jelly of love. 

During a_ portentous thunderstorm in 
‘ Oedipus ’—‘‘ The shooting stars end all in 
purple jellies, And Chaos is at hand.’’ And 
in the vigorous preface to ‘The Spanish 
Friar ’: 

I have sometimes wondered in the reading 
(he writes) what was become of those glaring 
colours which amazed me in [Chapman’s] Bussy 
d’Ambois upon the theatre: but when I had 
taken up what I ——_ a fallen star, I found 


I had been cozened with a mt nothing but 


a cold, dull mass, which glittered no longer 
than it was shooting. 

The belief is not mentioned, I think, by 
Pope. It was probably either too meta- 
physical or too popular to suit his ideal of 
correctness. Ner does it figure among those 
““conceits of stars and meteors ’’ wherewith 
Satan, according to Sir Thomas Browne, doth 
sometime delude us. The last reference I have 
noticed is just where it might have been 
expected, and yet it is so delicate as easily 
to escape observation. In the ‘Essay on 
Roast Pig,’ when Lamb describes the creature 
being cooked, ‘‘ he hath wept out his pretty 
eyes—radiant jellies—shooting stars,’’ there 
is a pleasant parody of the manner of Love- 
lace, Benlowes, and the rest. 

Having got rid of our catalogue, we may 
inquire what, if any, foundation there can be 
for such a strange belief. The fact is that 
odd patches of jelly are found on grass or 
gravel, especially in autumn, without any 
obvious cause. They are plentiful on the 
paths of my garden, dark green in colour. 
Such occurrences are the mothers of myths. 
We hate the unexplained. Where we can 





bring the occurrence into relation with any- 
thing already known, we call that explaining 
it, and are satisfied. Falling stars were 
themselves somewhat of a mystery, and by a 
bold approximation some genius of elder days 
explained two mysteries at one blow. It re- 
quired the genius of Paracelsus to give the 
jelly a name, and he invented that by which 
it is still known—nostoc. The first descrip- 
tion of the thing in English seems to be that 
given by Charlton in 1650: 

The nocturnal pollution of some plethorical 
and wanton star, or rather excrement blown 
from the nostrils of some rheumatic planet, 
falling upon plains and sheep pastures, of an 
obscure red or brown tawny. 

In Bailey’s Dictionary of 1721 the defini- 
tion of ‘‘ nostoch ’’ is clearly based on Charl- 
ton: ‘‘ Stinking tawny jelly of a fallen 
planet; or the nocturnal solution of a ple- 
thoretical and wanton star.’’ It was also 
known as spittle of the stars. But as the 
eighteenth century advanced, the belief in star 
slime receded. Pennant (1765) boldly asserts 
that the stuff is the half-digested remains of 
earth-worms voided by the winter gull. Eras- 
mus Darwin had no doubt that it resulted 
from a similar operation of herons on frogs. 
But best of all is the Statistical Account of 
Scotland, which announced that nostoc was 
nothing else than frosted potatoes. Meteors 
are seen at the end of autumn, a time of 
frost. A hard frost reduces potatoes to a 
sort of pulp. That is well so far, but the 
statistician felt bound to carry his ‘‘ explana- 
tion ’’ a little farther, and account for the 
jelly’s appearance of having fallen. The 
crows, it seems, take up the frosted potatoes, 
and drop them so that they are scattered by 
the fall ‘‘ according to the law of falling 
bodies.”” After these picturesque suggestions 
it is dull to look up the dictionary, and find 
that nostoc is merely a genus of unicellular 
algae, which forms a gelatinous mass. At 
one time the word ‘‘ tremella ’’ was prefixed, 
and the reader may be glad to know that tre- 
mella is a genus of amorphous hymenomy- 
cetous fungi. But that is neither here nor 
there, now that we know nostoc to be an alga, 
not a fungus. 

A learned contributor to ‘ N. and Q.’ says 
the plant was called Caelifolium, or Flower 
of the Heavens, and was by the alchemists 
considered a universal menstruum. It appears 
in great abundance on floating and fixed ice 
in the Arctic regions. It is eaten as a deli- 
cacy in Tartary and China. And the colour 
is a dusky green. Southey tells us that Boyle 
knew one who bottled it, liquefied it, and 
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used it for reducing a wen. The Welsh speak | Edgar Poé (sic!). Zweite Auflage. Wien 
of pwdr ser and hudlewyn, and the Germans | 1888 . . . Druck von J..B. Wallishauser. 
of Sternschnuppen. A short article printed | 16 pp.—pp. 11-15: Der Rabe. . . In Versmass 
by The Times four years ago elicited the fol- | und Reimfolge des Originals aus dem 
lowing facts. Early in this century a farm | Englischen von Eduard Mautner. 

labourer in Cornwall, asked about a jelly | | Ob du Vogel oder Teufel, 

found on furze bushes and ground, replied: Bist Prophet doch ohne Zweifel, 


46 OTN 


is shet from the stars, sir.” The belief | Nun so sag’ mir bei dem Ew’gen: ist sein 


. ‘ = F weiter Himmel leer? 

gee oo oe jelly — — oa Gott Erbarmen, kann, die kalt 
\ ; cine 

rocks, on grass-land and among heather, was rr. i. 


: ; ; Soll in Eden ich umarmen jenes Madchen, 
not found in a solid mass, but in fragments, as rein und hehr, 


if it had fallen from above. Similar slime| Die Verklarte, die Lenore, griisst der Engel 
in Somaliland is explained by the natives as sel’ges Heer?” at pa 
sea-weed blown in from the distant sea. In Krichzt der Rabe: ,, Nimmermehr. 
1667 Merrett suggested that it was derived Orro Hauser. In ‘Die Lyrik des Aus- 
from the viscera of frogs, left on the ground | landes in neuerer Zeit.’ Herausgegeben von 
by crows. In 1908 Melsheimer showed that | Hans Bethge. Leipzig, s. a. (ca. 1905). 400 
just such masses were formed when the ovi- | pp.—p. 7-13: ‘Der Rabe.’ Uebersetzt von 
ducts of frogs were excised and exposed to | Otto Hauser. (This translation was later re- 
moisture. A letter to Nature (Oct. 16, 1926) | printed in Otto Hauser’s library, ‘ Aus frem- 
proved this to be true in some cases; and there | den Garten,’ vol. Ixiv). 

may well be more than one origin for these 
dubious deposits, 


» Seher!” rief ich, ,, Ungliicksseher, Vogel 
oder Teufel eher! 
HIBERNICUS. Bei dem Himmel, bei dem Gott, der dein und 
meiner ist, erklir’: 
, Nun in Kummer ganz verloren, find’ ich einst 
GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF POE'S an Edens Toren, 


Find’ ich wieder einst Lenoren bei den Engeln 


* RAVEN.’ licht und hehr? : 
Find’ ich wieder einst Lenoren, rein und 
f,PGAR Allan Poe’s poem, ‘ The Raven,’ is heilig, licht und hehr?” aid 
4 one of the most astonishing achievements Sprach der Rabe: ,, Nimmermelhr! 
of the English language. To translate it into Emit Hausser. ‘ Der Rabe,’ von Edgar 


a foreign language is a great task which has | Allan Poe. Zwei metrische Uebersetzungen 
often been tried, and which has mostly ended | von Emil Hausser und Paul Schafenacker .. . 
in failure, more or less evident. The follow- | Beilage zum Jahresbericht der Grossherzog- 
ing juxtaposition of German renderings of the | lichen Realgymnasium Mannheim, 1905-06, 
poem is a section of a bibliographical work, | Mannheim, 1906. 

actually in course of preparation, in which| ,, Ob du Vogel, ob du Teufel, 

I am trying, in collaboration with my friend Kin Prophet bist du, kein Zweifel! 
Timotheus Vodicka, to put together all foreign | Drum beim Himmel, der dort oben, 
translations of the ‘Raven.’ For the better | Bei dem Gott, der unser Herr, 


: , Sag, vor Schmerz ich iberfliesse, 
evidence of the character of the single trans- Ob ich je im Paradiese 


lations, | ad always the wording of the six- Wieder in die Arme schliesse 
teenth verse, in which the poem reaches its} Leonoren, heilig, hehr.— 
climax. The original text of this verse runs: Leonoren, die jetzt selig 


, ; eae Wandelt iiberm Sternenheer? ” 
“Prophet!” said I, “thing of evil—prophet Krichzt der Rabe: ,, Nimmermehr.” 
still, if bird or devil! > : aoe : aa . 
By that heaven that bends above us—by that Paut SCHAFENAC KER. (For bibliographical 
God we both adore— data see the above item). 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within the Sprach: ,, Prophet du ohne Zweifel, 
distant Aidenn, Ob du Vogel oder Teufel, 
t shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the Bei dem Himmel oben, bei dem 
angels name Lenore— Gott, den ich gleich dir verehr’, 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the Sollst mir Armen du vertrauen, 
angels name Lenore.” Ob ich in des Himmels Auen 
Quoth the Raven, “‘ Nevermore.” Einst Lenore werde schauen, 
Epvarp Mautner. In ‘Neues Wiener| Wie sie nennt der Engel Heer, 


Theater,’ Nr, 55: ‘ Der Strike der Schmiede agp ve me sa En; a eeeres 
"von Frangois Coppée. ‘ Der Rabe,’ von} Sprach der Rabe: ,, Nimmermehr.” 
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Readers’ Queries. 





RESTALLING AND REGRATING.—As 
every reader of mediaeval history knows, 
these were two crimes in the Middle Ages. 
You must not buy up goods just before their 
appearance at market in order to sell them as 
you please; and you must not, after goods 
have entered a market, buy them up in order 
to sell them dearer in that same market or 
in one near by. I understand that these 
— are no longer criminal, i.e., no 
onger punishable by law. How and why did 
opinion on the matter come to change? Has 
there been any legislation repealing ordi- 
nances against forestalling and regrating? I 
should be glad to know when any such mea- 
sures were passed—and by whom they were 
advocated. 
What is the case in economics for or against 
forestalling and regrating? 
L. L. 


‘HE WITCH OF GHOOM.—This was the 
popular name for an aged Bhutea woman 
who resided at Ghoom in the Himalayas and 
was a familiar object to travellers at the 
railway station on the way to Darjeeling, to 
whom she used to kowtow for baksheesh. I 
last saw her alive in 1898 and she was then, 
according to local gossip, reputed to be over 
a hundred years of age, although in reality 
she may not have been more than half these 
years, as her very wrinkled features made her 
look very old. She lived by herself in a 
wooden shed which she kept secure with a 
— when away from home, and must 
ave been known to thousands of visitors to 
the hills. Many portraits of her have 
appeared in print. [ should be much inter- 
ested to know when she died (presuming that 
she is no longer in the land of the living), 
also what fortune she left, as the result of her 
cadging and what became of it too. 


Wittiam Harcourt-Batu. 


St. MARY’S CHURCH, STAINES, MID- 

DLESEX, AND THE HARCOURT 
FAMILY.—I have been given to understand 
that there have been burials of certain mem- 
bers of the Harcourt family in the churchyard 
here, who were refugees, or descendants of 
refugees, from the French Revolution. I con- 
clude they are of the family of Charles 
Amadées Marquis d’Harcourt who was a 
Major-General in the British Army and 
married one of the English Harcourts, by 





whom he had two sons. Any information con- 
cerning the interments will be welcomed. 


Witi1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


ORTRAITS OF HIMALAYAN TRAVEL- 
LERS.—Are there any portraits in exist- 
ence of Marco Polo, the Venetian explorer, of 
H. von Schlagintweit-Sakunlunski, the Ger- 
man explorer, and Evariste Regis Huc, the 
French Lazarist missionary, who visited 
Lhassa? If so, where are they available for 

inspection ? 

Wittram Harcovurt-Batu. 


THE MURDER OF JOHN LISLE, 1664.— 

This man, a regicide and one of the man- 
agers at the trial of Charles I, fled to Switzer- 
land and was murdered at Lausanne. What 
is known of the circumstances of the murder, 
and has the murderer been identified? He is 
variously called MacDonnell and Cotter. Was 
he in fact an Irishman? 


R. H. J. 


J UDGE JEFFREYS.—In my ignorance 1 
only realised the other day that the 
notorious Jeffreys, when dealing, as Recorder 
of London, with Popish Plot cases, was only 
thirty years of age; was only thirty-four 
when made Lord Chief Justice; thirty-seven 
at the time of the ‘‘ Bloody Assize’’ after 
Monmouth’s rebellion ; and finally, only forty- 
one when he died. Was he the youngest man 
to be made Lord Chief Justice? 
Have there not been attempts to whitewash 
Jeffreys within recent years? 


N, G. 


HODA BROUGHTON.—I am much inter- 
ested in the celebrated English novelist, 
Rhoda Broughton, 1840-1920. I should ap- 
preciate any letters of hers or information con- 
cerning her which might be of assistance in 
the paper I am writing. The return of all 
manuscripts is guaranteed, 


ELIzABETH SANFORD. 


Johnson Hall, Columbia University, New 
York, U.S.A. 


‘HE TOLPUDDLE MARTYRS.—What are 
the names of these men—six, I believe, in 
number? What was the Act under which 
they were sentenced to transportation for life? 
I should be glad to know what became of them 
after repatriation. 
Do they appear in any story or song? And 
have they any memorial, or any descendants ? 


8. E. Y. 
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RTHUR COLLER’S BIBLE.—I would 
welcome any information about this Bible 
which was accounted heretical in the reign of 
Henry VIII because translated into English. 


CoRICcas. 


AGNA CARTA ISLAND.—This island in 
the Thames, not far from the meadow 

of Runnymede, where the Barons had their 
camp, is traditionally the spot where the 
Great Charter was sealed. I should like to 
know why an island was fixed on for the per- 
formance of this action. It must have been 
tolerably inconvenient. In connection with 
the Great Charter, history books say more of 
Runnymede than of Magna Carta Island. 
What is the island’s history? I know that it 
was presented to the nation some years ago. 


M. U. H. R. 
WORDSWORTH : SENSE OF SMELL.— 


Is it the case, as I have heard stated, that 
Wordsworth lacked the sense of smell, and 
that there are consequently no references to 
scents in his poems? I cannot at the moment 
recollect any passage into which the smell of 
flowers or hay or the sea comes—one would 
have thought such almost unavoidable by a 
lover of Nature unless he really could perceive 
nothing of the kind. But perhaps your 
readers can recall some. 

IGNORAMUS. 


TLLIAM AND HENRY COPE.—What 
became of Henry Cope, son of Colonel 
William Cope? Like his father he was a 
soldier. The military services of both are 
desired. Henry was apparently living in 1712. 


E. E. Cope. 


UBLIN TRADESMEN, XVIII CEN- 
TURY.—Is there anywhere a list of 
these ? 
E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


IRCUMSPECTE AGATIS.—This, I be- 
lieve, was a writ of some kind. To what 
reign does it belong and to whom was it 
addressed ? 
H. L. R. 


*““WOU’LL THINK ON IT.’’—According to 
a novel I have recently been reading, this 
seems to be a country equivalent to ‘‘ don’t 
yer know?’’ To what part of the country 
does it belong? m 





_ Replies. 


GEORGE KILLINGWORTH : 
Q. ELIZABETH’S AGENT. 
(clxxiii. 442). 
FEW particulars will be found in Hak- 
luyt’s ‘ Principal Navigations’ and in 
‘Purchas His Pilgrimes.’ In 1555 he was ap- 


pointed by the Muscovy Company as their 
agent and bore the letters from King Philip 


and Queen Mary to Ivan Vasilivich. He re- 


ceived a royal welcome at Moscow and was 
invited to a banquet attended by the greatest 
in the land. 


At their rising the prince called them to his 
table to receive each one a cup from his hand 
to drink and took into his hand Master 
George Killingworth’s beard, which reached 
over the table, and pleasantly delivered it to 
the Metropolitaine, who, seeming to bless it, 
said in Russe, this is God’s gift, as indeede at 
that time it was not only thicke, broad and 
yellow coloured, but in length five foot and two 
inches of assize. 


A few months later Killingworth sent to the 
Company a long account of his doings, sign- 
ing himself “‘ Draper.’’ 

It may be conjectured that Killingworth 
belonged to the Northumberland family of 
that name and took up his residence in Lon- 
don, for on Jan, 29, 1547/8 George Killing- 
worth obtained a Faculty to marry Jane San- 
derson of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. Nothing 
is heard of him after 1557 unless he may be 
identified with a George Killingworth, 
draper, who is recorded as dwelling at Row 
Hill in Kent in 1571. The registers of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, record the burial on 
Sept. 5, 1587, of Jane Killingworth, who was 
presumably his wife. 

It is interesting to note that in 1551 Ivan 
the Terrible called a Church Council together 
which passed a hundred resolutions conclud- 
ing with this: 

Of all heretical customs there is none more 
damnable than that of shaving the beard. The 
spilling of the blood of a martyr would not be 
able to redeem this crime. To shave the beard 
is to violate all law and declare oneself the 
enemy of God who has created us in his own 
image. 


Can it be believed that Killingworth, to 
conciliate Russian prejudices, assumed a false 
beard on the occasion in question ? 


C. A. Braprorp. 
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See Hakluyt’s ‘ Voyages’ (Everyman edi- 
tion), ii, 267:— 

At their rising, the prince [Ivan the Terrible] 
called them to Tis table, to receive each one a 
cup from his hand to drinke, and tooke into 
his hand Master George Killingworths beard, 
which reached over the table, & pleasantly 
delivered it the Metropolitane, who seeming to 
blesse it, sayd in Russe, this is Gods gift. As 
in deede at that time it was not onely thicke, 
broad, and yellow coloured, but in length five 
foot and two inches of assize. 

This extract is from Henry Lane’s letter 
to William Sanderson ‘‘ of that which passed 
in the Northeast discovery for the space of 
three and thirtie yeres.’’ The incident occur- 
red in 1555. Henry Lane was one of the three 
Englishmen who accompanied Killingworth. 

George Killingworth, draper, had been 
appointed the first agent of the Muscovy Com- 
pany in May, 1555 (Everyman Hakluyt i, 
299). His report, dated 27 Nov., 1555, is in 
Hakluyt (i, 307-313); a letter from the Com- 
pany to him and his fellow-agents, ibid., pp. 
380-391. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


In a letter to The Times Literary Supple- 
ment of Sept. 5, 1929, Mr. E. B. Graves gave 
some particulars of Killingworth and his 
beard, quoting J. A. Williamson’s ‘ Maritime 
Enterprise,’ pp. 327-8, and referring to a 
manuscript note about his beard entered on 
the dorse of a schedule attached to a King’s 
Bench Roll in the Public Record Office. 


E. St. Joun Brooks. 


PFEFFERKORN (clxxiii, 442).—John, ori- 

ginally Joseph Pfefferkorn was a Jew 
butcher in Bohemia, who after imprisonment 
for theft, led a wandering life till about 1505, 
when he arrived in Cologne and was baptized. 
His ardent mind conceived the ambitious pro- 
ject of converting the Jews en masse; it 
seemed to him that the best way to attain this 
end was to destroy all their books except the 
Old Testament. The Dominicans showed 
themselves friendly for they felt that the con- 
version might redound greatly to their credit, 
and as the quondam butcher knew no Latin 
and expressed himself indifferently in Ger- 
man they translated into Latin the pamphlets 
that he wrote against his former co-religion- 
ists. With the help of the monks he got an 
introduction to Kunigonde, sister of the 
Emperor Maximilian, who gave a qualified 
assent to Pfefferkorn’s design. He permitted 
him to seize Jewish books but he put him 
under the control of a committee of which 





Reuchlin was a member. This brilliant 
scholar had dabbled in Cabbalistic lore and 
had conceived a great admiration for it; the 
Dominicans, on the other hand, feared a fresh 
invasion of Jewish ideas. The Emperor, how- 
ever, was unwilling to enforce an edict ; though 
he had banished Jews from Styria and Car- 
inthia he had no particular objection to them. 
And so it came about that nothing happened 
except a furious quarrel between Reuchlin and 
P fefferkorn, 

Reuchlin called him an ‘‘ ass’’ and Pfef- 
ferkorn accused Reuchlin without any evid- 
ence of being in the pay of the Jews. There- 
upon Reuchlin in his ‘ Augenspielen ’ showed 
sympathy with unconverted Jews and said 
that Pfefferkorn was devil-born. But that very 
important body, the Cologne Theological 
Faculty disapproved of Reuchlin’s reply and 
said that it must undergo a judicial examina- 
tion. Reuchlin was submissive enough and 
all might have ended quietly, had not the 
German Humanists seen in the controversy 
a magnificent opportunity of striking a blow 
at the Church. They rallied welelly round 
Reuchlin who published another pamphlet 
which was anything but submissive. Natur- 
ally Pfefferkorn joined in, and the conflict 
redoubled in fanatic slander and violence 
when Ulrich von Hutten appeared in the 
arena as Reuchlin’s champion. In a Latin 
poem he said that Pfefferkorn ought to be 
mangled and put to death, and he drew up a 
gruesome list of tortures suitable for the occa- 
sion. Meanwhile, the matter had _ been 
referred to Rome, and at last Leo X gave his 
verdict, It was in favour of the Dominicans; 
the Imperial edict was not to be renewed and 
Reuchlin, the author of ‘ Augenspielen’ was 
condemned to pay all the costs. Immense 
was the joy of Pfefferkorn; perhaps he died 
of joy for we hear no more of him. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Johann Pfefferkorn (1469-1521 or later), a 
Jew of Cologne who had been baptized in 1506, 
was anxious to destroy all Jewish writings ex- 
cept the Old Testament. In his zeal he began 
polemics against the humanist Johann Reuch- 
lin in 1511, which provoked the satirical 
Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum of Hutton and 
others. There is an article about him in the 
‘Jewish Encyclopedia,’ vol. ix, pp. 658-9 
(New York, 1905). 

Israel Abrahams writes very fairly in 
Hastings’? ‘ Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics,’ xii, 186 (1921) :— 

We know very little as to the antecedents of 
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Johann Pfefferkorn, of whom Erasmus said that 
from a bad Jew he became an execrable Christ- 
ian (‘ex scelerato Judaeo sceleratissimus 
Christianus ’), for no reliance can be placed on 
the insinuations made by satirists that in his 
former days Pfefferkorn had added to the 
respectable calling of a butcher the disreputable 
career of a burglar. All that we know is that 
Pfefferkorn was animated by a strong animosity 
towards his former co-religionists, that his fana- 
ticism far exceeded his learning, and that he 
found support for his campaign among the 
Dominicans of Cologne. 
L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University, 


John Pfefferkorn (b. 1469) was a Moravian 
Jewish convert to Roman Catholicism, which 
he embraced on his release from prison, 
whither he had been committed for burglary. 
He wrote and published several anti-Jewish 
pamphlets and succeeded in inducing the 
Emperor Maximilian to issue an edict com- 
manding that all Jewish writings against 
Christianity should be destroyed. A second 
decree ordered the destruction of all Hebrew 
books except the Old Testament. Other de- 
crees gave Pfefferkorn practically full power 
over the Jews, but Uriel von Gemmingen, 
Archbishop of Mayence, prohibited his clergy 
from lending Pfefferkorn any assistance. 
Through the efforts of John Reuchlin, the 
legal adviser to the Dominicans, said to have 
been the only Christian in Europe at that time 
familiar with the Hebrew language, the 
Emperor rescinded the decree for the destruc- 
tion of the Talmud, 

DupLey Wricut. 


HE EMPRESS EUGENIE’S KIRK- 
PATRICK ANCESTRY (clxxiii. 441).— 
The Empress Eugénie’s Kirkpatrick ancestors 
were not, immediately at any rate, those of 
Closeburn. They were of Co. Dublin, where 
they owned (the family still own) the estate 
of Coolmine. One of them wrote a history of 
the family, a copy of which is in the British 
Museum; there the precise relationship is 
traced. I possess a small silver box which 
belonged to the Empress, and was given by 
one of the family to my wife, whose aunt had 
married a Kirkpatrick of Coolmine. 


E. Sr. Joun Brooks. 


E COMPANY OF PURBECK MAR- 

BLERS (clxxiii. 441).—The Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary gives quotations for ‘‘marbler’’ 
in the sense of “‘quarryman’”’ ranging from 
1457 to 1538. In this sense the word is now 
obsolete, to judge from the ‘ Dictionary of 
Occupational Terms’ published by the Minis- 





try of Labour in 1927, which knows ‘‘ marble 
quarrier,’’ ‘“‘marble sculptor,’’ ‘‘ marble 
polisher,’’ etc., but ‘‘ marbler ’’ only in the 
sense of ‘‘ bookbinder’s marbler,’’ one who 
marbles paper or the edges of books, or ‘‘ pot- 
tery marbler,’’ one ‘‘ who applies design in 
imitation marble to ware.’ 

If records of the Purbeck Company earlier 
that 1457 existed, one would expect them to 
have yielded a quotation for the Oxford Dic- 
tionary. That some records exist is indicated 
in the Dictionary by a quotation from 
Harper’s Magazine, January, 1885: “ The 
quarriers, or ‘ marblers,’ as they are called in 
the old papers relating to the body [at Pur- 
beck ].’’ 

Joseph Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ gives the word ‘ marblers’’ (plural) 
with this explanation: ‘‘ The company of 
stone-cutters who have exclusive rights as 
quarrymen in Swanage quarries from time 
immemorial.’’ It was communicated by a 
Dorset correspondent, C. Wordsworth. This 
is perhaps the Christopher Wordsworth who 
compiled the book on Rutland words for the 
English Dialect Society (1891). 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


Birmingham University. 


EORGE BLIOT AS REVIEWER (elxxiii. 
443).—In ‘ Essays and Leaves from a 
Note-book,’ published after George Eliot’s 
death with a preface by Charles Lee Lewes, 
dated December, 1883, there are collected four 
essays contributed by her to the Westminster 
Review at dates between 1855 and 1857. The 
subjects are ‘The Poet Young’; ‘ Heinrich 
Heine’; ‘Dr. [John] Cumming,’ who 
preached the millenium; and ‘ W. H. Riehl,’ 
a writer on the social structure of Germany. 
A review of Lecky’s ‘ History of Rationalism’ 
is also reprinted from the Fortnightly Review 
(1865). Two other articles, from Fraser's 
Magazine (1855) and Blackwood’s Magazine 
(1868) respectively, are not reviews. 

George Eliot’s other contributions to the 
Westminster Review, not reprinted in 1884, 
are: ‘Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect’ 
(January, 1851); ‘ Carlyle’s Life of Sterling’ 
(January, 1852); ‘ Women in France: Mme 
de Sablé’ (October, 1854); ‘Prussia and 
Prussian Policy ’ (January, 1855); ‘ Vehse’s 
Court of Austria’ (April, 1855); ‘ Dryden’ 
(July, 1855); ‘ Silly Novels by Lady Novel- 
ists’ (October, 1856). These are enumerated 
in the ‘Cambridge History of English 
Literature,’ xiii. 552 (1916). 

L. R. M. Srracway. 
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OUISA DAUGHTER OF JAMES II 

(clxxiii, 335, 394, 428).—F urther informa- 

tion may be obtained about this Princess 
from :-— 

1. ‘ The English Court in Exile.’ 
M. 8. Grey. Mills and Boon, 1911. 

2. ‘Mary of Modena, Queen of James II.’ 
Martin Haile, 1905. 

3. James II and his Wives.’ 
Methuen, 1908. 

They are all out of print. 

Facing p. 80 of ‘ Stuart Papers, Pictures, 
Relics, Medals and Books,’ by myself, will be 
found a reproduction of a portrait of Princess 
Louisa by A. S. Helle. 

I have a medal, struck 1712, with Obv.: 
bust of the Princess, right to left, ‘‘ Princeps. 
LVD. SER. M.B, REGIS. soROR,’”’ Rev.: ‘‘ Jaco- 
bus. ILI. p.G. M.B.F. ET H. REX.” 


Francis J. A. SKEET. 


{EF NUTMEG STATE (clxxiii. 442).—See 

R. H. Thornton, ‘An American Glossary,’ 
under ‘ Wooden Nutmegs.’ Certain Connec- 
ticut merchants were said to have exported 
wooden nutmegs, basswood hams, and horn 
gun-flints. Many dated quotations are given 
for wooden nutmegs from 1826 onwards with 
reference apparently to the New England 
States. The first extract in which Connecti- 
cut is specially mentioned is 1853, where a 
speaker 1s quoted as saying: ‘‘ The Connecti- 
cut people are religious. It is a land of liberty 
and religion and steady habits. (A Voice: 
And wooden nutmegs.) Yes, and they make 
wooden nutmegs better than anybody else.’’ 
The last quotation given is from 1864: 
‘Would you expect the untutored African to 
run the New England engines, turn their 
spindles, or indulge in the ingenious pastime 
of making pins, combs, buttons, horn gun- 
flints and wooden nutmegs?”’ 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


The Oxford English Dictionary cites from 
Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms ’ 
(1859): ‘‘ Nutmeg State, a nickname given to 
the State of Connecticut, in allusion to the 
story that wooden nutmegs are there manu- 
factured for exportation.”” The story, says 
the ‘ O.E.D.’, is related by Thomas Chandler 
Haliburton (‘‘Sam Slick”) in the Clock- 
maker (1836) Ser. I. viii. ‘*‘ Wooden nut- 
meg ’’ hence came to mean anything false or 


fraudulent. L. R. M. Srracwan. 
(HE EATING OF HORSEFLESH (elxxii. 


103, 143, 391, 463, clxxiii. 393, 448).— 
Boucheries chevalines were common also in 


FE. and 


Allan Fea. 





England during the war, in places where Bel- 
gians settled : for instance, at Twickenham. 


H. K. H. 


“T IKE A DUTCH UNCLE” (elxxiii. 

443).—According to ‘ The Slang Diction- 
ary ’ (1873), “‘a Dutch uncle is difficult to 
define, but ‘ I’ll talk to him like a Dutch 
uncle’ conveys the notion of anything but 
a desirable relation.’? The ‘ Concise Oxford 
Dictionary ’ clarifies by saying the meaning 
is “‘ to lecture paternally.’’ I have not the 
‘O.E.D.,’ where the expression is probably 
illustrated. It is remarkable how many 
unfavourable locutions have been associated 


with the Dutch. There are e.g., ‘‘ Double 
Dutch’’ (gibberish); ‘‘ Dutch auction’”’; 
‘“ Dutch widow’’ (a courtesan); ‘‘ Dutch 


concert ’’ (when the performers all play or 
sing a different tune or song); ‘‘ Dutch 
courage’’; ‘‘ Dutch feast ’’ (which ‘ The 
Slang Dictionary’ says is one at which the 
host gets drunk before his guests, but which 
I thought was one at which everybody paid 
for himself. Perhaps that is a Scotch feast !) ; 
‘* Dutch wife ’’ (a bolster); ‘‘ Dutch conso- 
lation’? (meaning “it might have been 
worse ’’), as the man said whom the Devil was 
carrying to Hell: ‘‘ He’s carrying me; he 
might have made me carry him!’’ Then there 
is the jingle: 

In matters of business the fault of the Duteh 

Is giving too little and asking too much. 


R:. 5. B. 


The origin of this phrase seems obscure. 
Weekley writes, ‘‘I am unable to trace 
the genealogy of the Dutch Uncle. Can 
it be due to the special sense of Dutch baas?’’ 
Under boss? we read: ‘‘ Master. US, from 
Dutch baas, orig. Uncle.’’ No illustrative 
quotation is given. My own impression of 
the use is that to talk to someone like a Dutch 
uncle means to give him a severe reproof, and 
is always used humorously. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


The earliest quotation for this phrase in 
the Oxford English Dictionary (s.v. uncle, 
i.e.) is from Joseph C. Neal’s ‘ Charcoal 
Sketches; or Scenes in a Metropolis’ (1838). 
From ‘ N. and Q.,’ 1S. vii. 65/2, the Diction- 
ary quotes: “‘In some parts of America, 
when a person has determined to give another 
a regular lecture, he will often heard to 
say, ‘ I will talk to him like a Dutch uncle’; 
that is, he shall not escape this time.’’ 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
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The expression is one which I have 
been familiar since a boy having recollections 
of receiving the admonition of ‘‘ Dutch 
Uncles ’’ from those with whom I worked. 
First offence—talked to like a ‘‘ Dutch 
Uncle ”’; and any repetition, even of a boyish 
prank, meant a pretty severe chastisement. 

In 1S. vii. of ‘ N. and Q.’, dated Jan. 15, 
1853, a correspondent writes: 

In some parts of America, when a person has 
determined to give another a regular lecture, 
he will often be heard to say: “I will talk to 
him like a Dutch Uncle,” that is he shall not 
escape this time. 

The Oxford Dictionary has several refer- 
ences to the expression all bearing out the 
impression that the expression was used in 
a spirit of genial chastisement, or rebuke. 


PETER GRIFFITHS. 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 


NATTRASS (clxxiii. 366, 448).—Natteress 
Joseph : 

Son Joseph of Linton, Yorks, gent. Queen’s 
Coll. Matric. 13 Sep. 1774, aged 18. B.A. 1778. 
M.A. 1785. (Foster’s ‘ Alumini.’) 

Under the name Natterhouse he was curate 
of Appledore, Kent, for the greater part of 
1787, dying in December of a “ bilious com- 
plaint.’’ He has left in the register book 
several querulous statements in Latin. These 
relate to the frequent change of curates and 
the uncertainty thus produced, ending up with 
‘** Cura ingrata incertusive labor.’’ There is 
no entry of his burial, but that might be due 
to this constant changing of ministers leading 
to an ill-kept register. The place was 
malarious to a great degree and remained so 
till about 1880. The improvement probably 
was due to the use of quinine, the form of ague 
being the benign tertian. 

My friend, Mr. W. P. Hackett-Smith, 
F.S.A., sent me some years ago the following 
references: Nattrass, Yorks, 1578-1654 ; Notts, 
1760-1822; Rotherhithe, 1753 and onward; 
Clapham, 1789; Oxfordshire, 1643. The name 
is still to be found in the medical directory. 


F. Witt1am Cock, M.D. 


“NOW THYSELF ” (clxxiii. 379, 445).— 

Lee Warly, the well-known antiquary of 
Canterbury, had a habit, inherited from his 
ancestor, Henry Oxinden, of Barham, of 
writing sententious sayings in all his pocket- 
and account-books. yv@6: ceavréy occurs in 
seven out of nine such. I agree with H1BeEr- 
nicus that the idea is ridiculous because it 
is impossible. To know oneself is to carry 





in the memory the whole of one’s past life, 
ready for use instanter, which is absurd. 


F, Wiuii1am Cock. 


““QUMMER LAND ” (clxxiii. 405, 447). — 

This term was used as far back as 1663 
in Thomas Harlackenden’s ‘ Animadversions ’ 
when referring to marsh-land, usable in the 
summer but flooded in the winter. I have no 
doubt it goes back much further, as the marsh 
records still existing date from Elizabethan 
times, 

F,. Witiram Cock. 


\ ONSIEUR HERISSANT : GILBERT 
WHITE (clxxiii. 442).—Francois David 
Hérissant (1714-1773) was born at Rouen, 
studied medicine, and became a distinguished 
anatomist. He was a member of the Academy, 
but did not write its history. His works in- 
clude researches on the costal cartilages in 
man and the horse ; the movements of the beak 
in birds; the vocal organs of quadrupeds and 
birds; odontology and osteology. This in- 
formation is derived from Larousse, ‘ Grand 
Dictionnaire Universal,’ vol. ix. 

‘The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture,’ x, p. 496 (1913) says of Gilbert White’s 
‘Natural History and Antiquities of Sel- 
borne’ (1789): ‘‘ Repeatedly reprinted, and 
successively edited by distinguished natural- 
ists, including Buckland, F., 1875; Bell, T., 
2 vols., 1877; Miall, L. C. and Fowler, 
W. W., 1901; Allen, Grant, 1902; Kearton, 
R., 1911.”’ 

An edition with notes by Sir William Jar- 
dine, was published by Nathaniel Cooke, 
London, 1853. This included a note to 
Letter xxx. on the alleged inability of the 
cuckoo to incubate, in which a work as recent 
as Blyth’s in ‘ Contributions to Ornithology 
for 1850’ was cited. 

There has recently been published ‘ A Bibli- 
ography of Gilbert White,’ by E. A. Martin 
(Aleuin Press, 1934). 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 


Birmingham University. 


In part answer to this query I beg to point 
out that ‘ A Bibliography of Gilbert White,’ 
by Edward A. Martin, was published by 
Messrs. Halton and Co., in 1934; the querist 
will also find further information on the sub- 
ject in ‘ A Bibliography of British Ornitho- 
logy,’ by W. H. Mullens and H. Kirke 
Swann; published by Messrs Macmillan in 
1917. 

Hucu 8. GLapsTone. 
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The Library. 


The Place Names of the East Riding of York- 
shire and York. By A, H. Smith. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 18s. net.) 


HE fourteenth volume of the English Place- 

name Society’s publications, this is also 
one of the most interesting. The material is 
linguistically various and has been brought 
together by a numerous band of workers—in- 
cluding school-children of the Hull area, who 
have collaborated in making a collection of 
field-names, which, though it could not largely 
be brought into service will, it is thought, 
prove of use in other branches of philology. 
The relation between nature of soil and popu- 
lation is in the East Riding peculiarly close. 
Wold, marsh, sea and river, all play definite 
part in establishing or shifting or destroying, 
century by century, villages and townships. 
Again and again, against names well attested 
by a series of occurrences in documents, stands 
the word ‘‘ lost ’’—signifying almost always 
“‘ washed away by the sea.’’ It is especially 
the alluvial tracts along the Humber that 
have been thus obliterated. On the other 
hand, scarcity of water made the wolds diffi- 
cult as dwelling-places, so that settlers seem 
to have favoured most sites on the edges or 
slopes of the Wolds just high enough to escape 
inundations, 

So far as names go the East Riding offers 
little that goes to show British occupation. 
Besides York itself and the principal river 
names, Deira and Craike Hill seem to be the 
only names of Celtic origin, with some pos- 
sibility that Beverley and Hull should be 
associated with them. Heathen burials and 
other archaeological remains attest the arrival 
of the Angles, but the Anglian place-names do 
not come out very clearly, being partly, no 
doubt, altered by mere process of time and 
partly obliterated by the names introduced by 
the Danes. The proportion of Scandinavian 
names to English works out at about three to 
four; and moreover, the existence of a num- 
ber of hybrid names suggests a close linguistic 
fusion. This Mr. Smith illustrates by the 
story of the ill-clad Norwegian warrior who 
robbed an East Riding farmer of his fur-lined 
jacket and held a conversation with him be- 
fore he slew him—the farmer having known 
his enemy to be a Norwegian by his speech. 
The linguistic fusion of English and Scan- 
dinavian may indeed, upon the evidence of 
some of the East Riding place-names, be 








thought to have continued up to the Conquest. 

The sources to draw upon for this work in- 
cluded—besides Domesday Book, still the chief 
one for the early names—charters, monastic 
cartularies, and subsidy rolls. A certain 
amount of the early material is already in 
print, and has proved useful, but much that 
is important has been gleaned from documents 
as yet unpublished, 

The twelfth section of this work dealing 
with the City of York is one of the most im- 
portant, whether historically or linguistically. 
We have not only the series of names from 
Ptolemy’s Eboracon—the Old British name 
which may, through a personal name, be 
derived ultimately from ebwros ‘ yew-tree ’— 
down to the appearance of York in the thir- 
teenth century, but also a full discussion of 
the York street-names. These raise many in- 
teresting topics—for example, the position of 
the Jews in York, where Jubbergates, a 
street built very early outside the walls, sug- 
gests that in the fourteenth century, when the 
name first appears, the Jews may have 
gathered there after their expulsion from the 
City, for at that time the old name Bretgate 
was abandoned. Bretgate — ‘‘ street of the 
Britons ’’—was so named, it has been sug- 
gested, from Britons who accompanied the 
Irish Vikings hither, probably, since they 
were segregated outside the walls, as in some 
sort slaves. Marketshire (lost) the ward 
where the markets were held, recalls the old 
division of the city into seven shires. Besides 
the street-names of York, those of Beverley and 
of Hull are set out, both, the latter especially, 
including good detail. A curious example of 
a name formed and perhaps explained by a 
kind of false analogy is Meaux. The place 
was a great monastery founded from Foun- 
tains about 1150 by William Earl of Albe- 
marle. The name, which looks like French, 
is not so, being found in Domesday Book, and 
is probably, we are told, a compound of O. 
Scand. melr ‘ sandbank’ and O.E. sae or O. 
Scand. saer ‘ pool.’ It became Melsa in Latin 
and has nothing to do with the famous 
French Meaux. 

It is tempting to bring forward other exam- 
ples for, in significance, the East Riding 
names offer more than an average interest, 
while they embody also a good store of per- 
sonal names; but the reader is better referred 
to the book itself. As is usual in these 
volumes, he is assisted in this study by various 
useful lists—elements of place-naming with 
their distribution ; the personal names ; field- 
and minor names which have been found in 
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early documents—together with indexes, and, 
above all, a map. 

We watch with pleasure the progress of 
these volumes of The English Place-name 
Society; and this one which besides the 
author’s own work embodies results or discus- 
sion of results arrived at by the most noted 
Scandinavian scholars, merits, we think, 
hearty congratulation. 


Richard Porson. 


bridge University Press. 
MB. Clarke begins by mentioning that little 

has been written on the life of Richard 
Porson. None of his contemporaries wrote an 
adequate account of him, and the sources re- 
maining from which to draw out a biography 
are but poor. Yet Porson’s is a figure which 
deserves to be established in good clear out- 
line among the notabilities of his day. Mr. 
Clarke, then, has done a real service in giving 
us this ‘‘ biographical essay ’’—so he modestly 
terms it—in which, besides the formidable 
classical scholar and the ungainly inebriate 
of ordinary legend, we get a portrait, in so 
far as the material will yield it, of Porson the 
man. The son of humble but not illiterate 
village people in Norfolk, Porson affords, first 
of all, a most pleasant example of eighteenth- 
century readiness to forward learning. ‘‘ Un- 
winning cub’’ though he was, his country 
neighbours bestirred themselves for him, and 
by the start they gave him he was enabled 
to pass in due course from Eton to Trinity 
College, Cambridge. His refusal to take Holy 
Orders cost him his fellowship, and this loss 
brings out once again the liberality of the 
day towards learning, though the exertions 
of his friends and admirers in his behalf were 
brought to a happy conclusion by his being 
appointed, a few months after his relinquish- 
ing the fellowship, to the Regius Professor- 
ship of Greek at Cambridge. His tenure of 
the chair, though he seems to have begun it 
with some pnca ss intentions, was in the 
true eighteenth-century fashion. He lived 
and worked mostly in London. The last two 
years of his life—made comparatively pros- 
perous by the post of librarian of the London 
Institution—were more or less unproductive, 
and he died, worn out, it must be supposed, 
partly by intemperance and partly 4 the 
strain of an eccentric mode of living, before 
he had completed his forty-ninth year. 


By M. L. Clarke. 
6s. net). 


(Cam- 





Mr. Clarke dwells sufficiently on Porson as 
a scholar to make his quality and significance 
clear, showing how his influence permeated the 
use of and the taste for the classics for genera- 
tions. His textual criticism, even apart from 
examples of brilliant emendation, strength- 
ened further the good tradition of the all- 
importance of the text. His treatment of de- 
fective work of other people, terribly un- 
pleasant though it must have been to the cul- 
prit, was no doubt wholesomely stimulating 
to self-scrutiny among spectators. 

The Attic drama was his great field, and 
we do not think he needs apology for its nar- 
rowness, as Housman’s *‘iends might apolo- 
gise for him over Manilis For, if the re- 
mains of the Attic drxmatists are scanty, their 
appeal to the human spirit is eternal and any 
absorption in the business of getting the text 
straight amply justifies itself, even though, as 
may have been Porson’s case, it rather reduces 
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the scholar’s own feeling for their essential ~ 


power. 


What we found most interesting in Porson 


himself is his use of Latin. He writes Latin 


exactly as we imagine every lettered English- x 


man might have been capable of writing it if 


we had not so unfortunately surrendered Latin — 


as the universal language. 
though Porson liked Cicero 


— is not 


attempted; the sentences have a quaint air — 


of being translated from the English, with ~ 
English rhythm occasionally very plain. They 
differ alike from Mediaeval Latin and from 
Renaissance Latin, but they are often admir- 
ably expressive, neat and quick, and, more 
over, aS easy to read as English. The ten 
hitherto unpublished letters of the Appendix 
include one in Latin to Ruhnken. e 
Byron, as we know, scorned Porson some- 
what fiercely, and, indeed, it must often have 
required a total suspension of all fastidious- 
ness to be at ease in his company. But his 
intellectual force was such that his conversa- — 
tion could carry people in the least intellectu- — 
ally inclined, beyond the range of vexation of — 
the senses. Mr. Clarke, without glossing over 
his infirmities, tells many good stories of him” 
(conscientiously for what they are worth) and — 
stresses a certain native nobility and unworld- : 
liness there was about him, making us well 
understand how it came about that, at the. 
last, in the chapel of his college, he was laid ~ 
to rest with every mark of sorrow and respect. 


— 
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